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Labor Supply Plan In Sight 


A plan for recruitment of workers for war 
industries will be announced from Washington 
soon. It will not be a “labor draft” as heralded 
in headlines, but more likely a reorganization of 
government labor supply agencies. This organi- 
zation will make policies to direct the flow of 
labor to war production, civilian production, or 
the armed forces. 

Competition among government agencies for 
the job of administration is one of the reasons 
for delay in the announcement of the plan. The 
Labor Division of the War Production Board, 
the Federal Security Agency (which now con- 
tains the United States Employment Service) 
and the Labor Department, backed by the 
C.1.O., all want the job. A fourth possibility is 
an entirely new agency, such as the Man Power 
Mobilization Board of seven which has been sug- 
gested. It is generally hoped, however, that a 
single administrator, not a board, will be put in 
charge of the labor supply function. When this 
knot is cut, an announcement may be expected. 

Organized labor is expected to support the 
plan if its administration is not antagonistic to 
labor and if certain freedoms of the worker are 
protected. Employer groups are somewhat re- 
luctant to accept restrictions on their right to 
hire which might be a part of a plan, but as 
the labor market becomes tighter, they may be 
grateful for help in obtaining workers and for 
any policy that will bring about a more orderly 


labor market. 
Sources of Labor 


The 10 million additional workers estimated 
as needed for war production this year can come 
only from two sources: employed workers in 
non-defense industries, and other classes of 
workers, many unemployed, who up until now 
have not been tapped extensively—women, 
Negroes, first generation aliens, older workers, 
youth just entering the labor market, and the 


disabled. Shortages so far have been mostly in 
skilled trades, but in the future will occur in 
unskilled jobs as well. Competition for avail- 
able workers will be great, and will be wasteful 
unless a good plan is developed soon. 


Not a Labor Draft 


A “labor draft” is not contemplated now. 
Drafting implies that the worker loses his right 
to decide whether or not he will work, the gov- 
ernment telling him that he must work and 
where. Current thinking in Washington is that 
a person’s right to work or not as he pleases 
should be maintained, but that it may be limited 
by restrictions on the type of labor which em- 
ployers may hire. For example, industries mak- 
ing civilian goods may be prohibited from em- 
ploying highly skilled technicians needed in war 
production, and government agencies may seek 
out workers needed in war jobs and help them 
move from one job or locality to another, the 
worker still retaining his right to choose. We 
may expect that few restrictions will be imposed 
at the start, with additions only as and if labor 
market problems become more acute. 


Labor Policy 


Considered by many as prerequisite to a good 
labor supply system is the determination by the 
President or Congress of a labor relations policy. 
Specifically, it is believed that the status of the 
closed shop should be frozen for the war period, 
and the advisability of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board holding elections for union recog- 
nition during the war is questioned. 


Tests of a Plan 


Those concerned with labor supply are urging 
that any new plan be administered by a single 
agency with power to act, and not a “‘coordinat- 
ing agency” and that it deal only with labor 
supply, not with other aspects of the labor 


problem. Errors have been made in the past 
by including labor standards and labor relations 
as part of labor supply. It is also asked that the 
agency have the power, now or in the future, 
to direct the flow of workers to war work, and 
decide whether a worker may be deferred from 
Army Service because he is essential to war 
production. 


To date, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice has had difficulty in effecting the transfer 
of highly skilled but scarce workers to war in- 
dustries or from one part of the country to an- 
other, and in preventing the use of harmful 


recruitment methods such as pirating, the use of 
labor scouts, and indiscriminate advertising. 
It is hoped that the agency supplying man 


‘power to industry may have its policies closely 


coordinated with the policies of the Selective 
Service System in granting occupational defer- 
ments to necessary industrial workers. For some 
time the Employment Service has been advising 
local draft boards on deferment cases, but the 
final say as to whether a worker should be de- 
ferred has rested with the local board. It is 
likely that much more definite deferment policies 
will have to be established in Washington. 


Budget Cuts: Mirage or Reality 


Important budget cuts are not likely to result 
from the recent orders of the President that all 
expenditures be reviewed to determine which 
might be deferred as non-essential to the war 
effort. Special interests resist reductions. The 
President continues to state that the primary re- 
sponsibility remains with Congress although he 
continues to exercise strong executive leader- 
ship in other fields. The amounts that can be 
saved on the initiative of the executive branch 
alone by not spending appropriations are not 
likely to be of overwhelming significance. 


Even with vigorous action by the Congress 
and the executive branch it would be difficult 
to achieve a net reduction in the non-military 
part of the budget because of increases in such 
items as interest on the debt and the possibility 
of expenditures for such purposes as aid to per- 
sons losing their jobs because of war dislocations. 


® The Joint Congressional Committee headed by 
Senator Byrd in its consideration of non-essential 
expenditures has to date avoided the question of 
one of the biggest special interest items in the 
budget—the parity payments to farmers and 
the agricultural aids given under the Soil Con- 
servation Act. Yet this is one place in the budget 
where it seems to be agreed that savings of con- 
siderable monetary significance could be made. 
The Byrd committee is accused by some of being 
more interested in getting rid of social programs 
of which it disapproves than in saving money. 


® The reluctance of Congress to give up normal 
spending was illustrated a few months ago when 
the President requested funds to meet immediate 
defense highway needs. Congress added to the 
President’s proposals authorization for highway 


grants-in-aid to be distributed among the states 
according to the customary formula. There is 
some evidence, however, that moves may be made 
by some members of Congress during this session 
to cut highway expenditures. 


®The President has recently urged again that 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill which con- 
tains authorization for the St. Lawrence water- 
way be passed. An effort is being made to segre- 
gate the defense from the non-defense proposals 
so that non-defense items may be deferred, but 
it is likely that the St. Lawrence waterway proj- 
ect would be among those started now even 
though there is a question about the wisdom of 
using scarce materials for this purpose at this 
time. 


®Almost one-half of the non-defense expendi- 
tures result from legislative commitments such 
as veterans pensions and insurance, social security 
grants-in-aid, the highway grants, some of the 
agricultural aids, certain departmental expendi- 
tures, and, of course, interest on the debt. It 
would take more Congressional action than mere 
cutting of appropriations to change these com- 
mitments, and leadership from the President 
would probably be necessary to get such action. 


Although the outlook for appreciable savings 
does not appear bright, action has started on the 
program designed to hasten the transfer of fed- 
eral employees from non-war to war jobs. Such 
transfers will permit more effective use of man- 
power, check the influx of new employees into 
Washington, and also save some money. It is 
still too early to tell how important the results 


will be. 


